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RUNNING AWAY. 


TrotrLeToNn and I resolved to run away. The 
fact was, we could stand it no longer; endurance 
has bounds, and so has memory; and though fifty 
lines of Virgil may be mastered on an emergency, 
which perhaps have been read more than once 
already, I defy any one to get through a hundred 
and twenty of Ovid which he has never seen 
before, with the prospect of a licking at the 
end if not quite perfect. And all fcr so paltry 
a subject as Greek grammar too. Now, if it had 
been for Euclid or Algebra, or smoking in the 
dormitory, or going out of bounds, or laughing 
during prayers, or putting gunpowder in the 
science-master’s snuff-box, or frogs in the French 
master’s bed, or, in fact, if it had been for anything 
proportionate to the punishment, then all well and 
good; but for such a pitiful thing as Greek gram- 
mar! The grammar of a defunct language! a 
language which did not even employ a civilised 
alphabet, but had a long o shaped like a w, and an 
n like av, and an r like a p. If it had been for 
anything else, I say, one might have borne it, or 
might, at all events, have entertained the idea of 
bearing it ; but for having failed in a Greek gram- 
mar examination, it was too preposterous; there 


was something low and common in the very idea! | 


Besides, what had Latin poetry to do with Greek 
grammar? What connection was there between 
twptd and Ovid’s Metamorphoses? If one had been | 


| set any imposition, why not a Greek one? Or, 


still better, why be set any imposition at all? Was | 
it not at the best an undignified mode of punish- 
ment? and would not a remonstrance, not to say a 
reprimand, have been wholly adequate? Then as 


for the threat of corporal punishment—was there | 


ever anything so degrading? was there ever any- 


thing so tyrannical? Such extreme measures, it was | 


well known, were only resorted to in these modern 
times for offences of great moment, and what was 


thing altogether? and was it not something more 
than a nuisance to be reported by the monitor, if 
one did not get up exactly when the bell rang every 
morning? Of course it was; and the fact was we 
could stand it no longer—so Trottleton and I 
resolved to run away. 

Now, this was not the first project of running 
away that had ever been formed in Dr Delectus’s 
establishment, or even the first which was destined 
to be carried into active execution: various adven- 
turous spirits had ere now essayed the deed, and 
the stories of their achievements lived as traditions 
in the school, and were handed down orally from 
half-year to half-year, and carefully inculcated 
upon all new-comers. Somehow or other, however, 
they had always ended unfortunately, and had 
either been nipped in the bud, or reached only the 
proportions of a chase of a few hours, when the 
fugitives had been invariably caught, and brought 
back to their duties forthwith. One case only was 
reported of any one having ever reached home, and 
he had been brought carefully back by his father 
next day, who insisted on standing by while con- 
dign punishment was inflicted upon him for his 
transgression. Strangely enough, this method of 
insuring reformation seems not to have had the 
effect desired ; for the object of it ran away again 
upon the first opportunity, and enlisted as a soldier, — 
in which honourable profession history, and even 
| report finally takes leave of him. But Trottleton 

and I determined that we should be no bunglers ; 
but that when the story of our running away should 

be told hereafter, it should be spoken of as a deed 
| shedding lasting glory upon our names, and for 
ever sanctifying them in the eyes of future boarders. 
Our undertaking should be cited as the one success- 
ful one among so many that had failed, as a lasting 
proof at once of our determination, our courage, 
and our conduct. Accordingly, our plans were laid 
with the most consummate art, and discussed in 
the profoundest secrecy. A map of England was 


there momentous in Greek grammar? And was | impressed into our service, and on it the route was 
not the world wide? and were not Trottleton and | traced in pencil that we should go, with the prob- 
I just two such fellows as ‘vere sure to make our | able stoppages carefully marked for the first few 
way in it? And was not school a very tiresome | days. Afterwards, this route was erased, and a false 


if 
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one marked instead, that any possible spies or 
informers might thereby be led astray, and the 
pursuers placed upon the wrong scent, In what 
precise direction either of these routes led, or 
whither they ultimately tended, I have not now 
hes distinct recollection, nor, to the best of my 
ief, was there any final goal proposed. The one 
great a unanimously decided upon was, that we 
should avoid the high-roads, railways, &¢, and 
—_ to the open country, where it would be more 
ifficult to trace us, and where we could, as it were, 
find cover, should we be at any time very hard 
pressed. 

It did not enter into the intentions of either 
of us to go home, or, at all events, not for a 
considerable time ; but our resolve was to wander 
about the country in an independent and predatory 
manner, subsisting upon whatever happened to 
fall in our way, and with no lessons to disturb 
our equanimity, or impositions to drive us to 
desperation. Our plans were laid with consum- 
mate art, our  aagamaggeas taken with deep fore- 
thought. Possibly we might fall into question- 
able company during our travels, and, accordingly, 
Trottleton and I cut ourselves two sturdy stic 
from a neighbouring hedge, wherewith to defend 
ourselves against such highwaymen as it might 
be our fortune to encounter, and to serve at 
the same time as weapons of offence, should 
it become necessary for us to turn highway- 


as anything but improbable. It was known that 
young Slinker was possessed of a rusty pistol, 
which he had exhibited upon rare occasions to a 
few friends, and it was at first an all-important 
item in our programme to obtain this formidable 
utensil; subsequent reflection shewed us, however, 
the danger if not the absolute impossibility of 
accomplishing this purpose without exciting sus- 
picion, aud we were with pain obliged to relinquish 
it. Nor did our more immediate wants and neces- 
sities fail to engage our attention; the sinews of 
war must be provided, otherwise there could be 
no certainty of success, and it would npt do for 
so ably-concerted a scheme to fall to the ground 
for want of funds. Unfortunately, the period of 
the year was unpropitious to the success of this 
portion of our undertaking : it was about the middle 
of the ‘ half” and most of the boys had long since 
spent the money they had brought back from home 
upon apple-tarts and other dainties ; nevertheless, 
ttleton managed to borrow seven-and-sixpence 
from one who just received a remittance from 
his friends ; and I added another five shillings, the 
proceeds of a descent I made upon some two or three 
small boys who were reputed to be saving: this, 
with ten shillings already in our possession, made 
a handsome sum to start upon ; and it was arranged 
that Trottleton should have the care of one half- 
sovereign in gold and a half-crown, and that I 
should carry the rest in silver. Add to this a 
small store of bread and butter, gradually accumu- 
lated from successive breakfasts and teas, and 
neatly packed in paper; two knives, one with a 
large blade quite perfect ; some string for general 
emergencies; a clay-pipe, and small packet of 
tobacco, smuggled in for the occasion; and I think 
it must be confessed that we did not start upon our 
adventure unprepared. 
The establishment of Dr Delectus was just out- 
side the town, and surrounded on all sides by a 
high wall. In one place only was this wall capable 


tb, 


men ourselyes—an eventuality which we regarded | h 


of being easily surmounted, and that was just at 
the very gate, which, accordingly, was where we 
decided upon making the attempt. Our design 
was to wait until every one was in bed and asleep, 
and then noiselessly stealing down, let ourselves 
out by a window on the ground-floor already 
agreed upon, and proceed at once upon our way. 
Lest it be thought that this undertaking was any- 
thing but one of very great difficulty, I may state 
that before reaching this window we had to pass 
through a part of the house quite unknown to us 
—that part inhabited by the head-master and his 
family—at the imminent risk of losing our way, 
or stumbling upon some hitherto unsuspected 
obstacle. The window itself had to be wahented 
without noise, and the whole enterprise conducted 
without disturbing any of our own monitors, or the 
ever-watchful ushers. 

How dreadfully long was all that day, and how 
we longed for the night to come! Trottleton and 
I were afraid almost to speak together, lest some 
one should suspect the nature of our conversation, 
and quae avoided letting our eyes meet 
those of any of our masters, or even playmates, for 
fear of revealing what was uppermost in our 
thoughts. It seemed to us that every one looked 
strangely at us, and a general feeling that some- 
thing inimical to our design was about to take 
lace, haunted us unceasingly: once, in very 
esperation, and with an affectation of light- 
eartedness, I essayed t& play at marbles with a 
player of about my own strength, but somehow he 
was always ‘down on my taw ;’ my hand trembled 
whenever I had to take aim at his, and the 
attempts I made to ‘knuckle up’ were positively 
deplorable. Once, too, I had nearly betrayed 
myself, when a master was threatening me about 
some Latin exercises for the following day. I had 
it on my very tongue to defy him there and then; 
to tell him that the following day would see me 
a free man, independent of such pitiful considera- 
tions; but, fortunately, I restrained myself, and 
resolved to bide my time. How slowly passed the 
day, how wearily dragged the evening its tedious 
length along! Sometimes my heart beat high with 
joy and emulation, as I contemplated our antici- 

ated triumph; sometimes I almost regretted that 
Thad gone so far, and felt that if I was alone in 
the. enterprise, I should have the cowardice to 
desert it when the moment for action came. But 
I was not alone; the bold, the vigorous Trottleton 
was with me; and shame, if nothing else, bound 
me to the cause. The sticks, the bread and butter, 
and our two outside coats, the pockets of which 
we had filled at the last minute with various 
miscellaneous articles which we thought might be 
of use, had already been conveyed outside surrepti- 
tiously, and concealed in a tree, there to await-us, 
when, having got clear of the house, the most 
critical portion of our plot should have been 
accomplished. 

Prayers had been said, concluding the evening 
studies, and as the hands of the clock pointed 
to half-past nine, most of us were in bed, and 
the labours of the day completed. How quietly 
everything had passed off up to this; how un- 
changed had been the regular routine, just as if 
nothing unusual was about to happen, as if Dr 
Delectus would not wake up next morning to find 
his school deficient by two of the most promising 
of his pupils, as if there would not be stir enough 
when daylight would disclose what had happened. 
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RUNNING AWAY. 


Ah, how his heart would smite him then! How 
he would gnash his teeth to think of that Greek 
grammar examination, which had been the cause 
of all. It would be our turn to triumph then, our 

as we roamed through the green fields, and 
breathed the fresh air, sweetened by the glorious 
consciousness within us of liberty. Dr Delectus 
would find out when too late what dauntless 
spirits he had provoked, what stern determination 
he had ignored, what mighty resolution he had 
slighted. Dr Delectus would learn that there are 
grander things in life than a capacity for Greek 
grammar; and that the truly great mind, the really 
valiant soul, is not proved by an acquaintance 
with first aerists or paulo-post futures. Such was 
= of my reflections. 

e had gone to bed only partially undressed, 
discouraging, moreover, to the best of our ability 
all conversation for that night; and as one by one 
our companions dropped off to sleep, we 


| cautiously and grad y to resume our full habili- 


ments. Luckily, Trottleton slept in the same 
dormitory as me, and from the deep shadow cast 
upon his bed, I could see that he was awake, and 
making preparations for action. Silence, for the 
most part, reigned around, or silence broken but 
by the nasal respirations of some whose slumber 
was not of that sweet and gentle kind usually 
assigned to youth. Everything now depended 


| upon caution and the utmost circumspection. It 
| had been arranged that one of us should ask 


every one in turn in the room if he was awake, 
before either dared to speak to the other; that 
office had fallen to Trottleton’s lot, and about half- 
past eleven o’clock, I should think, upon that 


| eventful night, he commenced his series of inte 
| tories. The manner in which Trottleton accom- 


plished this delicate task remains to this day rooted 
in my recollection as an undying proof of the 
strength of mind and tact of that remarkable 
character. To each in turn, as though casually, 
he addressed some observation, without even the 
semblance of what his object in doing so really 
was, nor ceased till no doubt could possibly remain 
upon the minds of either of us of their perfect 
somnolency ; then, at length, sitting up in his bed, 
amd looking over towards mine, he said: ‘ Bilkes, 
are you awake?’ 

‘Yes, I replied, my teeth just chattering a little, 
though whether from cold or any other cause, I 
cannot now say for certain. In another moment 
he was by my side, and a deep and earnest con- 
sultation ensued. It is a common figure of speech, 
that of persons ‘laying their heads together ;’ but 
upon this occasion, it was literally this which 
mTrottleton and I did. Lying down side by side, 
with our heads resting upon the same pillow, we 


| discussed the past, the present, and the future ; we 


swore eternal amity to each other, and once more 
reviewed our prospects and our hopes. We deter- 


| mined to wait till about an hour later, to ‘make 


assurance doubly sure,’ and give time to every one 
in the other parts of the house to go to bed, it 
being but natural to suppose that Dr Delectus and 
his family did not keep quite sueh early hours as 
we were of necessity compelled to do. It was 
resolved, moreover, that Trottleton should return 
to his own bed, and that we should both wait in 
silence the signal to be given by him. This signal 
would simply consist of his getting up, and pro- 
ceeding upon his way, when he thought the 
propitious moment had arrived, That hour was 


one of terrible suspense to both, of terrible 
inquietude to me. It allowed me, what least of 
all I desired, a breathing-time to reflect upon what 
I was about to do. Now, I pictured us to myself 
discovered at the moment when triumph seemed 
assured, and now dragged ignominiously back mid 
the jeers and merriment of our schoolmates. Now, 
for the first time, i began to ask myself the 
question, Whitherto did all this tend? and, even 
supposing our success the most complete, what was 
to happen then? And then I thought of my 
parents, and what they would pesbubly say, and 
of the dark, uncertain future ahead. At one 
time I had almost made up my mind to secede 
at once from all complicity in the affair, when 
just then I saw Trottleton rise slowly from his 

ed, place his finger upon his lips, and proceed 
silently towards the door. Ere I could speak, or 
make a sign to him to pause, he was gone. 

There was but one thing now to be done—to 
follow. It would be mean beyond all precedent to 
forsake him now ; he, too, who had taken so much 
upon himself, and who boldly led the way. With 
bated breath, I rose in my turn, and stole like a 
ghost through the vast dormitory. If any one had 
seen my face, I am panieded he would have 
taken me for a spectre. No one moved; the boards 
scarcely creaked beneath my shoeless feet, and I 
reached the door and my companion. It would be 
almost impossible for me to relate in detail every 
incident that occurred from this point. It seems 
to me that I should fill a volume were I to attem 
to describe all that accompanied the descent of the 
stairs alone, which yet occupied us scarce more 
than a minute. Every creak of the boards, every 
strain of the banisters, would require a history to 
itself, for the emotions which these events occasioned 
are such as I have never since experienced in 
life. All the blood seemed suddenly to have left 
the rest of my head, and taken refuge in the 
summit of my scalp; while the pulsations of my 
heart I can only compare to the thumping of a 
big drum in a Volunteer band. How we 
it, I know not, or what dangers we encoun’ or 
escaped. Everything seemed to favour our design ; 
in process of time the window was reached, was 
gently opened and let down again; the fresh 
air blew upon our foreheads, and we were clear of 
the house. With the speed of lightning we ran to 
the tree which contained our stock of travelling 
commodities, then to the portion of the wall that 
we had marked out for assault—a leg up—one 
terrified look behind to see that we were not 
already pursued, an exclamation of triumph, a 
warm embrace, and we were free! 

It was a beautiful starlight night about the 
middle of October, when Trottleton and I stood 
upon the high-road together, armed with our sturdy 
cudgels, wrapped in our new winter tcoats, 

rovided with one pound two shillings and sixpence 
in money, and I don’t know how much wealth in 
the form of cut-bread and butter, packed in paper, 
and prepared to seek our fortunes in the world. It 
was just sufficiently cold to make exercise agreeable, 
and the clock of the village church struck one as 
we passed it upon our left, and made for the open 
country. Nothing could now exceed the hilarity of 
our spirits, and the glorious sense of liberty which 
quickened the blood within our veins. Trottleton, I 
am inclined to think, had never given way to 
gloomy forebodings to the extent that I had per- 
mitted myself to do, though still he had had his 
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dark moments, I have no doubt : the rashness of the 
adventure had no doubt occurred to his mind as to 
mine, though possibly not with the same force and 
vividness. However that might have been, neither 
of us felt anything of the sort now ; we had accom- 
plished what appeared to us the most difficult part 
of our undertaking we had absolutely got clear of 
our prison and all its terrors; we had many hours’ 
start before our flight would in all probability be 
discovered; and we felt inclined to blot out the 
ar from our recollections, and live only for the 

rilliant future. How could I ever have contem- 
plated giving up the scheme? (I reflected now) How 
could I ever have been so dastardly and foolish ? 
Not for worlds would I let Trottleton know that 
such a purpose had ever been within my thoughts, 
scarcely even could I persuade myself that it 
actually had been. 

Our conversation was all of what we would 
do to carve out for ourselves independent careers, 
and of what would be said of us by our school- 
mates in our absence. What seemed easier, as 
we walked there upon the broad high-road 
in the bright and silent night—what seemed 
easier for us, overflowing with youth, and health, 
and spirits, than to take our own part in the 
great concerns of men—to make for ourselves 
reputation and fortune commensurate with the 
ideas of such which we shared, and returning 
after the lapse of years to our less spirited com- 
panions, oo to the mighty fruits of our enter- 
prise, and compare them with theirs? What 
would our parents and relatives then say of our 
capacities for success in life? What would old 
Delectus wating remark in vem of his Greek 
grammar, and his imposition of penalties upon those 
who scorned it? Triumph wis ta our olay word 
—triumph was in our every look ; hope, happiness, 
friendship, energy, success—all were ours. 

We arranged to walk steadily along the high- 
road till morning broke, and then take to the fields ; 
by this means we should surely baffte our pursuers, 
should they happen by chance to take the same 
road as ourselves, and at the same time place a con- 
siderable distance between us and the place of our 
departure. This was to be the plan of our cam- 
paign throughout ; at night we would continue 
our course, and in the daytime repose, lying down 
in fields and under hedges, or occasionally resting 
at a roadside inn. What existence more happy 
could there be than this? No lessons, no fixed 
hours for anything, the jolly fun of walking alone 
about the country at night, and the enjoyment of 
lying down in the sun all day and sleeping as long 
and as soundly as we chose ! 

On we sped, talking and laughing, and perfectly 
content with ourselves and the whole world beside. 
Were there ever two such plucky fellows as we, and 
was there ever such a gigantic lark as the present ! 
Trottleton lit the pipe, and we declared we’d smoke 
in turn the whole night. It seemed to us, indeed, 
that now in our great freedom we’d never do any- 
thing else but smoke, for it was a thing most 
strictly forbidden at Dr Delectus’s establishment, 
and for that reason esteemed a luxury of the loftiest 
kind. When I say ‘for that reason’ esteemed a 
luxury, I speak advisedly, for, truth to tell, I had 
never up to that moment been able to make out 
any other reason why it should be so; in me it 
habitually produced feelings the reverse of agree- 
able; and to judge by the after-effects I had 
observed in some of my acquaintances, my 


constitution did not appear to be peculiar in this 
respect. 

rottleton was reputed a mighty smoker, and 
yet Trottleton, even upon this auspicious occa- 
sion, seemed not to be so veritable a ‘glutton’ 
of the fragrant fumes as one might naturally 
have expected. It is true, at first the smoke 
came hot and fast; each puff was ejected with a 
force worthy of an adept at the art, and accom- 

ied by a report sometimes almost startling 
in its vigour. The whole process, indeed, in 
Trottleton’s able hands vaenall much to resemble 
the firing ofa cannon. First there was the fire, 
where the materials were in combustion ; then a 
volume of smoke from the deep cavity within ; 
and then a sharp shock or concussion, produced 
either by the opening or the shutting of the lips, 
but which I could not exactly see. But after a 
while, all this was changed, and apparently for 
the worse; the clouds of smoke which he had 
sent skimming through the clear light air decreased 
both in volume and rapidity; and another pro- 
cess, that of expectoration, set in with astonishin 
virulence ; the pipe seemed not so firmly held 
between the teeth as heretofore, and a certain 
dropping of the lower jaw betokened either a 
strange absence of mind, or a great lack of physical 
energy in the conformation of those parts. 

After a while, he handed it to me, and the expres- 
sion of his face, as he did so, was heartrending in 
the extreme. If there was ever a look of noble 
sel{-devotion, it was that depicted upon his counte- 
nance. It seemed to say: ‘See, [ am suffering 
martyrdom ; but is not the cause noble? Prove 
yourself worthy of your companion” But as in 
reality he said nothing at all, perhaps his looks 
belied him. As in duty bound, I took the pipe, and 
applied myself to it with a stern determination to 
do my best. It was not for nothing that I had 
emancipated myself from the thraldom of schooi, 
and it behoved me to prove myself a man; the 
first step towards which, as is well known, is to 
exhibit a confirmed propensity for tobacco. I 
endeavoured to imitate the ttleton mode of 
going off with a bang, but the smoke somehow 
got confused between my windpipe and nostrils, 
and gave me a violent fit of coughing. I then 
adopted the traditional oriental style of a prolonged 
suck, and I found this, if not more gratifying, at 
least less hurtful. But after a little while I felt 
that I could not stand it much longer. The road 
upon which I walked seemed to turn round and 
round, the landscape to dance before my eyes, and 
with a peculiarly unpleasant feeling about the 
stomach and head, I resigned all attempts to 
conquer my repugnance, and returned the pipe to 
my companion. 

A deep gloom seemed now to have settled upon 
both of us; Trottleton had not spoken a word 
for many minutes, and I did not feel in the 
humour to break the silence. Whether it was 
the tobacco—which, nevertheless, is not reputed 
to have an unsociable effect—or what not, I 
can’t say, but neither of us felt so well inclined 
towards the other as at starting; an undefined 
sense of injury apparently had possessed us both. 
Meanwhile we continued at a rapid pace upon 
our way, and must now have started about two 
hours, and walked probably about seven miles ; 
neither of us as yet had begun to feel tired, for 
the excitement and novelty of our position had 
kept us up. The sky, which had been clear as 
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possible some couple of hours before, began to be 
overcast, and large fleecy masses of vapour to 
obtrude themselves between the moon andus, All 
of a sudden a thought occurred to Trottleton; 
he turned as pale as death—paler even than when 
he had handed me the ful pipe : ‘ By jingo! 
su it should rain.’ 

e both stood stock-still in a moment: we 
stared at each other mutely ; we were appalled at 
the thought! In all our calculations, we had never 
calculated—among all our arrangements, we had 
never arranged for this! Suppose it should rain, 
what would we do? We both stood stock-still ; 
we looked at each other, but neither volunteered a 
suggestion. It was the second blow we had received 
already—the pipe I conceive to have been the first. 
Then we both began to speak at once: ‘Oh! 
there was no danger of rain, not the least sign of 
it, at all events ; it was sure to be fine, and even if 
it wasn’t—if there did happen to be a shower—we 
could take shelter until it was over. What was a 
little wet to us? We must not think of such paltry 
considerations” And we resumed our walk, 
rather elated, I think, than otherwise at the prospect 
of another difficulty in our programme, which, from 
its simplicity, began now to pall upon us. Some- 
how, r one has walked seven or eight miles 
without feeling tired, it is an error to suppose that 
a rest is a harmless indulgence—it is a gross mistake 
to imagine that it is an advantage. This remark 
applies especially to walking at night. One may 
go on for a good long time at a stretch when his 
thoughts are fully occupied by something else ; but 
let him pause for ever so short a time, if only to 
take breath and look around him—let him once 
but lose his stride, as it were—and he will not 
easily get into it again. One starts off upon an 
undertaking fresh, with the mind full of it, and 
as long as the progress keeps pace with the thoughts, 
both work harmoniously together ; but let either 
be interrupted, let a pause but once occur, and 
immediately the wants and necessities of the present 
make themselves manifest—the fact takes the place 
of the idea. Thus was it with us; as long as we 
had kept on at a rattling pace with only one end 
in view—that of placing the greatest possible 
distance between ourselves and Dr Delectus—we 
had felt no fatigue ; but once we had stopped, 
though only for ever so short a time, and allowed 
our thoughts to divert from the one narrow channel, 
that instant was the charm broken, and we felt 
that we were but human, and the way long. It 
must be remembered that we had had no sleep 
whatever that night, and that the reaction from the 
great excitement of the past few hours was hegin- 
ning to set in i x was, then, ay somewhat 
agging steps and drooping ene t we com- 
mao. | the ascent of : steep hill at the end of 
about the third hour of our flight. Still we held 
on. Neither of us liked to be the first to give in, 
though each guessed pretty well what the other 
felt. At length Trottleton led the way. ‘ Bilkes,’ 
he said, ‘what do you say to something to eat? 
I’m getting h —aren’t you }” 

This was evidently a compromise, and, as such, 
I gladly accepted it. Hungry I was not in the 
least, but eating afforded a pretext for rest. I 
observed that ‘that was just what I was going to 
propose’—which was not true—and that I was 
‘beginning to feel the want of something’—which 
was, We sat ourselves down by the side of the 
road ; the bread and butter was produced, and we 


fell to. That rest was very grateful, and, somehow, 
so was the bread and butter too, Not hungry at 
first, it was astonishing what justice we did to it 
nevertheless ; neither appeared inclined towards 
economy of provisions, for eating included resting, 
and resting included now almost ev ing that 
we desired. At last, all was finished; the pro- 
vender that we had calculated upon lasting us for 
the first two days, at least, of our travels was con- 
sumed all at one sitting, and that, too, really more 
to pass the time than anything else. And now, 
what was to be done? Neither of us felt inclined 
to move, and yet it was rather dreary sitting there 
upon the barren road. However a ry me too, 
it might be in theory, it was anything but inspiring 
in fact—our joints getting stiffer and stiffer every 
moment, our heads getting heavier and heavier ; 
the visions of the snug, warm beds that we had left 
forced themselves upon our minds unbidden, and 
the comparisons which they suggested were far 
from encouraging to our spirits. It was beginni 
to get very cold too; it was just that hour before 
dawn when it does get very cold, and a damp fog 
began to rise from the land, and meet a drizzly 
mist that descended from the sky. We began to 
shiver beneath our greatcoats ; we dared not look 
at each other, for we knew that hopelessness was 
on either face; we dared not propose to renew 
our ascent, for neither felt equal to the task ; we 
dared not go to sleep where we were ; even in our 
wildest schemes, we had only proposed that for day 
and sunshine. 

It was a lonely part of the country, and there 
was no village within a couple of miles along 
the road ; habitations there were here and there, 
but it was our policy to avoid those, lest we 
might thereby be traced. At last we could stand 
it no longer; the cold and damp were eating into 
our bones, and with desperate resolution we recom- 
menced our walk. Hitherto, we had met no one 
upon our way; the road had been as deserted of 

ngers as though it were a track through a 

esert, or a path on the boundless prairie; but 
just as we reached the top of the hill, we heard 

a sound behind us; it was of a vehicle comin 
rapidly along, then toilsomely climbing the hi 
which we had just surmounted. A sudden panic 
seized us. What we believed it was, whether a 
poet, or a highwayman, or an ogre, I cannot say ; 

ut the same idea occurred to.us simultaneously, and 
with one accord we scrambled over the ditch by 
the roadside, and ran as fast as our legs could ca 
us far into the fields and tilled lands that spread — 
on every side. Breathless, and almost exhausted, 
we pulled up after about a quarter of a mile’s run 
and falling into each other's arms, fairly sobbed 
with weariness and affright. Poor youths! it was 
indeed a severe trial for us, that of wandering about 
an unknown country on a cold October morning, 
without any previous rest, and with small prospect 
of any. Presently, this violent paroxysm 
away, and we felt mutually ashamed of our weak- 
ness. The fact was, excitement and want of sleep 
had made us highly nervous, and almost any cause 
was sufficient of itself to agitate our already shaken 
systems. Once more now we grasped our sturdy 
sticks ; we retraced our hasty steps, and the dawn 
was just breaking in the east as we regained the 
high-road, and continued our way. Our conver- 
sation now took a serious turn: the first part of 
our undertaking had been accomplished, but what 
was to be done next? Our experience, short as it 
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had been, pleaded strong inst that of the 
desi wie assumed ofl as or natural 
resting- , r a prolonged discussion, it 
was decided that we should halt at the first village 
we met, and conceal Gertighe there, ot rest for 
the day. It was now ight ; signs o ae 
to manifest doemmeiven, and with. inexpressible 
leasure, we saw the steeple of a church not very 
ahead. Weary and footsore, worn out in mind 
and body, we entered the little vi about eight 
o'clock, having walked not less than fourteen miles 
from the time we had started up to the present. 

We entered the inn, and inquired for beds. <A 
comely damsel behind the bar regarded us some- 
what askance as we did so, and a conversation took 
place between her and some invisible power before 
it was decided that we could be accommodated. At 
length, in consideration of a prepayment of one-and- 
sixpence each, the bargain was struck, and almost 
before we could have been reasonably supposed to 
have known where our beds were, we were undressed, 
and in them, and asleep. What asleep that was! 
For twelve mortal hours, I am persuaded that I 
never budged ; for twelve mortal hours, I am 
persuaded that I should have slept on, had not 
repeated poundings at the door at length brought 
me to my senses. When I at length got up, it was 
oe ah night had set in, and the wind was 

owling ominously without. 

‘Where is my friend ?’ I inquired of a stalwart 
handmaid. 

‘Down stairs, sir, having his dinner ; he said he 
couldn’t wait any longer for you.’ 

Just like him ; Trottleton always had an eye to 
the main chance, and as long as Number One was 
well provided for, he did not bother himself much 
about any other. 

We dined that day upon all the delicacies which 
the inn could afford, and wound up with a jorum 
of whisky-toddy, made with our own hands ; 
no insulting pretence here of being put off with a 
wine-glassful out of somebody else’s tumbler—noth- 
ing of that for us; with a knowledge of means 
amounting to intuition, and with a success entirely 
commensurate with our knowledge, we brewed the 
jovial brew, and I don’t think Trottleton ever winked 
once from the time that he first put the glass to his 
lips to the time that he finally laid it down drained 
to the very dregs. Then came the all-important 
question, what was to be done that night ? ttle- 
ton, on whom the liquor was beginning to take 
effect, was for staying where we were ; but to this I 
was sternly opposed. Was this the way, then, that 
we were to make our fortunes in the world? and 
what hope could we have for the future, if we 
allowed ourselves to shirk our duty the very first 
day? It is true that Trottleton, who was always 
horribly material where self-indulgence was con- 
cerned, rather puzzled me by the question, what 
object would be gained by repeating the perform- 
ance of last night? but happily, without directly 
answering his question, | was able to point out to 
him in which direction the path of duty lay, and at 
length to bring him over to my side. It was in 
vain that an obese landlady and corpulent landlord 
strove to deter us from our course ; in vain that 
they endeavoured to sneer us out of our project ; 
in vain, even, that they dropped hints of a suspicion 
that all was not quite right ; an extra go of toddy 


resting-place, we once more took the road to—we 
knew not whither ! 

It is needless for me to recount in detail the 
circumstances which attended the remainder of our 
flight; it would be cruel self-torture to make the 
attempt ; let me hurry over the events of that 
night, which I have rescued from oblivion but to 
serve as a warning for others. Scarcely had we 
started when Trottleton began to shew signs of 
mental aberration ; his gait was unsteady, and his 
speech marked by great indistinctness. For one 
mortal hour, all my endeavours were directed to 
keeping him steady in his course, and to trying to 
get a reasonable answer out of him to the multi- 
farious inquiries necessitated by the pean of 
our position; but all to no purpose. If expressions 
of profound affection could be of any comfort to 
one in his difficulties, then surely I should have 
been comforted, for these were lavished upon me 
without cessation, but for anything else I might as 
well have been talking to a post. At length a 
climax to my troubles was reached by his sitting 
down, and positively refusing to go another step. 
Here was a predicament ; we were but a few miles 
upon our way; so it immediately occurred to me 
that the best thing to be done was to go back 
whence we came, but for this even it was now too 
late ; back or forward he would not go under any 
circumstances whatever, but remain just where he 
was; I might leave him if I liked, but he was 
resolved, and would not budge. Nay, now his 
manner, his very accents all changed, and it became 
soon apparent that Trottleton was very ill! The 
rain now commenced, not lightly, as in the morning, 
but a straight, heavy, uncompromising down-pour. 
Almost frantic with desperation, I hunted up the 
only two cottages which seemed at all to be within 
reach, and knocked at the doors; but at one they 
would have nothing to do with me, and from the 
other they drove me away with curses. I retraced 
my steps to my companion ; I half led, half dragged 
him to a rotten shed that abutted upon the road, 
and there, amid rubbish of all kinds, with the 
wind whistling through, and the rain driving in, 
we laid ourselves down, but not to sleep—no, no, 
there was no hope of that. Oh! the bitter tears I 
shed that night. Oh! the cruel remorse that ate 
into my so How I ever survived it, I scarce can 
tell; and as for Trottleton, I thought I should 
never see him alive again. That night seemed 
eternal. Again and again I stumbled through 
the dirt, in which we lay, and looked long and 
anxiously to the far horizon for the first streak 
of light; and again and again I returned disap- 
pointed, almost broken-hearted, and huddled close 
up to Trottleton, to seek and communicate as 
much warmth as might yet subsist in our almost 
inanimate bodies. How pitifully he groaned, and 
how horribly he seemed to suffer; the stro 
drink had been too much for his young head an 
his young stomach, and both were fearfully 
deranged. Wretched, scarcely alive, as I was 
myself, I could still muster up some compassion 
for my friend’s even more forlorn condition. 

My resolution was taken. No sooner had the 
sun given his first faint indications of light, faint 


'through the mass of clouds that almost totally 
| obscured his presence, than I tottered to the nearest 
| human habitation, probably one of those that I had 


brought Trottleton completely and even uproari- | disturbed the ge night, and telling the owners 


ously to my way of thinking, and having expended | my whole sad 


half-a-sovereign of our little store at our first 


| had, anything they chose to ask, in fact, if they 


tale, offered them all the money I 
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would but procure me some conveyance to —_ 
me back to my school, to my Greek grammar, an 
the whole weight of Dr Delectus’s just ve ce. 
What did I care for any of these now? I could 
hardly stand, I could hardly speak, and I firmly 
believed that my companion was dying. Great 
was Ave amazement . the rustics to see so unex- 

an apparition burst in upon their morning 
seal, and for some time I could not get them 
either to comprehend my narration or the object of 
my solicitations: they saw in me only a half- 
starved, half-dead, wholly destitute-looking wretch, 
whom they regarded with suspicion mixed with 
aversion. At length, by dint of persuasion mixed 
with explanation, and the display of the remaining 
half-sovereign we possessed, I got them to rig out a 
covered cart for us with some dry straw; and, 
hoisted into this, Trottleton and I took our 
ignominious way back to those walls which we had 
scaled so triumphant and elate scarce thirty-six 
hours before. 

We arrived safely at our destination ; but Trottle- 
ton was senseless, and I was little better. From the 
cart we were brought straight up to our beds, and 
from these neither of us rose for many days after- 
wards. My more unfortunate companion had 
received a shock indeed which it took him a much 
longer time to get over, and a severe fever was the 
penalty he had to pay for his rashness. For my 
part, I was sooner through it, for I had not slept 
upon that awful night, and the damp had not 
entered into my bones, as it had into his. A 
lecture from Dr Delectus, and a scolding from 
home, was all the further punishment either of us 
ever received for his folly ; it was considered—and 
wisely—that a retribution which had come so 
immediately and directly from a transgression, 
would but be weakened in its effects any 
external pressure. For ay part, I know i have 
since gone through the whole Greek grammar more 
than once, I have been — with impositions 
for my deficiencies, and threatened with flagellation 
for my more serious faults, but never have I again 
tried to escape either the one or the other by means 
of the capellent of ‘Running Away’ 
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Axsout two hundred years ago, England began 
to take a lead in the mercantile commerce of the 
world ; her ships were daily passing across the 
Atlantic, and India also was beginning to attract 
our attention. It was therefore of the utmost 
importance that navigators should be enabled to 
find their longitude when at sea, independently of 
watches or clocks; and a reward was offered to 
any one who should discover a method by which 
this result might be obtained. 

The plan proposed was, that the angular distance 
of the moon from certain stars should be calculated 
beforehand, aud published, so that, for example, 
it might be stated, that at ten minutes and five 
pets. » past nine on such a day, the moon should 
be distant from Mars 40 degrees. If from a ship 
in the middle of the Atlantic, Mars and the moon 
were found to be 40 degrees apart, then it would 
be known that the time in England was ten 


minutes and five seconds past nine. 

Here, then, was one item ascertained, and the 
method was a good one ; but in consequence of the 
want of accuracy as regarded the moon’s motions, 


and the exact positions of the stars, it could not be 
practically carried out. 

Under these circumstances, Charles II. decided 
that a national observatory should be built, and 
an astronomer appointed ; and a site was at once 
selected for the building. Wren, the architect, 
selected Greenwich Park as the most suitable 
locality, because from thence vessels passing up 
and down the Thames might see the time-signals, 
and also because there was a commanding view 
north and south from the hill selected for the site. 
The observatory was completed in 1676, and Flam- 
steed, the chief astronomer, immediately commenced 
his observations, but with very imperfect instru- 
ments of his own. During thirty years, Flamsteed 
laboured indefatigably, and formed a valuable 
catalogue of stars, and made a vast collection of 
lunar observations. He was succeeded by Halley, 
who carried on similar observations; and from 
that time to the present, Greenwich Observatory 
has been our head-quarters for astronomical 
observations. 

The work carried on at Greenwich is entirely 
practical, and consists in forming a catalogue of 
stars and planets, and so watching them that eve 
change in their movements is at once discov 
Now that this work has been performed for several 
_— the movements of the principal celestial 

ies have been so accurately determined, that 
the Nautical Almanac—the official guide on these 
subjects—is published four years in advance, and 
thus we find that on a particular night in 1868, the 
moon will be at a certain angular distance from a 
star, and the second satellite of Jupiter will dis- 
— at a particular instant. On the exterior 
wall of the observatory there is a large electric 
clock, which, being placed in ‘ contact’ with the 
various other clocks in the observatory, indicates 
exact Greenwich time. The face of this clock shews 
twenty-four hours, so that it requires that a novice 
should look at it twice before comparing his watch, 
On the left of this clock are metal a into the 
wall, each of which represents the length of a 
standard measure, such as a yard, foot, &e. And 
let us here say a few words about these standards. 
To the uninitiated, a yard is simply three feet, and 
a foot is twelve inches—an inch being, we are 
told in our ‘Tables, the length of three barley- 
corns. Now, as the length of a barley-corn varies 
considerably, it requires something more definite 
than this to determine our national measures, 
Thus, the question, what is a foot? is more difficult 
to answer than at first sight a Many years. 
ago, the French perceived the difficulty y Lege 
to the national standard, and they therefore decided 
that a métre should be the ten-millionth part of 
one-fourth of the earth’s circumference—that is, ten- 
millionth of the distance from the equator to the 
Pole. But here another difficulty was encountered, 
because different. calculators found this are of 
different lengths. By law, however, it was decided 
that one measurement only was correct, and so the 
meétre was fixed at 30794 Paris feet ; though, since 
then, more accurate observations and improved 
instruments have shewn these measured arcs to 
have been very incorrectly ascertained, and ion 
the French method failed when practically tri 

The length of a seconds’ pendulum oscillating in 
a certain latitude, has been our method of obtaining 
a standard ; but this, also, has its weak points ; so 
that to obtain a constant standard, it is necessary 
to have some pattern which is unchangeable ; and 
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thus a metal has been chosen that e ds or con- 
tracts but little either with heat or cold ; and this, 
at a certain temperature, is the standard measure, 
and such a standard may be seen on the exterior 
wall of Greenwich Observatory. 

On entering the doorway—which is guarded bya 
Greenwich pensioner, who will ibly first peep 
at the visitor, in order to see who the individual 
may be who is desirous to tread within the sacred 
precinets—one finds a court-yard, on the left of 
which are the transit-room, the computing-room, 
and the chronometer-room. The transit-room 
takes its name from the instrument therein, which 
is a large ‘transit. This consists of a large tele- 
scope, the outside of which is not unlike a heavy 
cannon, as it is of solid iron. The instrument is 
supported by trunnions, which allow the telesco 
to be elevated or depressed to point south or nort 
and, in fact, to make a complete revolution, but 
never to diverge from the north or south line. The 
magnifying power of this instrument is not very 
great, but its field of view is large, so that it admits 
plenty of light, for it is intended not as a searcher 
for or for gazing at celestial objects, but for the 
purpose of noting the exact time at which stars and 

lanets pass south or north of Greenwich. Upon 
ooking through this telescope, the observer’s eye 
is first attracted by a vertical row of what seem to 
be iron bars, placed at equal distances from each 
other. These, however, prove to be only spiders’ 
webs, and are used for the purpose of taking the 
time of passage of a star over each wire, and thus 
to ascertain the exact instant of its being in the 
centre of the telescope. During even the finest 
and calmest nights, there is occasionally found a 
tremulousness in the instrument, which, as it is 
rigidly fixed to the walls of the building, must 
be due tu a slight vibration in the ground itself. 
Thus, many a feeble earthquake, unfelt by the 
outsider, may be perceived by the astronomer by 
the aid of his delicate instruments. 

The various stars seem to be travelling at an 
immense rate when seen in the field of the transit 
telescope, and it is really nervous work noting the 
exact time when each wire is passed. The expe- 
rienced observer, however, not only will give the 
minute and second, but also the decimal of a 
second when the star was on the wire. This result 
is obtained by counting the beats of a clock the 
face of which is opposite the observer. Thus, if at 
three the star seems as much short of the wire as 
at four it had passed it, then 35 might be the 
instant of ‘transit.’ 

At noon each day the sun’s passage is observed 
by nearly the whole staff of observers. One indi- 
vidual looks through the telescope, and gives the 
time for each wire, while others examine a variety 
of micrometers in order to ascertain the fractional 
parts of seconds, &.—these micrometers being 
placed at the side of the instrument. 

In the morning, the principal work consists in 
making what are termed the ‘reductions’ to the 
observations of the previous night. These reduc- 
tions are the corrections requisite for the slight 
instrumental inaccuracy, for the refraction of the 
atmosphere, and for the known constant error of 
the observer. When, therefore, a bright winter's 
night has occurred, the work on the following 
morning is usually very heavy. At noon the sun’s 
time of transit is taken, and at one o’clock the ‘ball’ 
is dropped, by means of which the various vessels 
in the Docks and in the Thames set their chrono- 


meters, or ascertain their rate. In addition to 
this, the time is sent by electricity to Deal and one 
or two other seaports, in order that every vessel 
may be able to know the accurate time, if within 
sight of those places. 

Not the least interesting portion of the observa- 
tory is the chronometer-room. For a very small 
charge, manufacturers or owners may have their 
chronometers rated at Greenwich, which is accom- 
plished in the following manner : 

The chronometer is placed in the chronometer- 
room, and compared with the large electric clock 
in the room, this clock being kept in order by the 
stars. Each day the chronometer is examined, and 
thus its rate is ascertained in its then temperature. 


It is afterwards placed in a sort of closet warmed | 


by gas, a condition supposed to represent the 
tropics, and it is there 
being tested each day as before. This change of 
temperature is found to produce very little effect 
on the best instruments, which, when they have 
passed the ordeal, are returned to the owners with 
their character ticketed to them. Some hundred 
chronometers are often placed in this room ; and to 
compare them is a science, the ‘expert’ by a 
glance discovering the difference between the two 
instruments, whilst a novice would uire to 
mentally add or subtract, and thus slowly to arrive 
at the same results. 

As soon as it becomes dark enough to see stars 
by the aid of a telescope, one of the staff commences 
his observations. These are continued during the 
night ; and a register is kept of each star, planet, 
comet, or moon, which is ‘ doctored’ in the morning 
by the computers. 

As all mortals are fallible, it is desirable to bring 
machinery into use where possible, and this has 
been managed in connection with astronomical 
observations. Instead of the computer registering 
by judgment the time of a star’s transit over the 
various wires, he strikes a small indicator, which, 
completing the electric circuit, causes a pricker to 
fall and make a hole in a piece of paper that is 
attached to a slowly revolving barrel. Teach time 
the star passes a wire, the pricker descends and 
leaves its mark; and the interval between these 
marks being measured by scale, the mean time of 
transit may be obtained. 

There is usually a feeling of the sublime that 
comes over us when we reflect upon the vast 
unexplored regions of space, or contemplate the 
stellar world that shines upon us. The magni- 
tude and grandeur of some of the planets in the 
solar system strike us with a feeling of awe and 
wonder, while we are puzzled at the mysteries 
attending comets, double stars, nebula, &. No 
such feelings or sentiments, however, are allowed 
to enter into the constitution or mind of an ob- 
server at Greenwich. Saturn, the glorious ringed 
—_ with its galaxy of moons, is simply ‘ Saturn, 

ight Ascension 10 hours 8 min. 12 sec., North 
Declination 16° 12’ 2”? Anything appertaining to 
the physical constitution, the probable cause of the 
ring, or the object of so grand an orb, does not 
come within the range of the observations at 
Greenwich, which are limited to bare matter-of- 
fact business-work. 

The southern portion of the observatory ground 
is devoted to the investigation of meteorological 
subjects, and is under the superintendence of Mr 
Glaisher, who is now well known as an aérial 
voyager. It is here that an exact record is kept of 
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the amount of rain that daily falls, of the direction 
and force of the wind, of the magnetic changes, of 
the temperature, amount of ozone, &c.—all matters 
which may, and probably will, lead us eventually 
to the discovery of some laws connected with the 
states of weather, and enable us to predict what 
may be expected from day to day. Whilst we 
are now able to calculate to a few seconds, and 
for years in advance, the instant when an eclipse 
may occur, and to explain the causes of the various 
planetary movements, yet we are in a sad state of 

orance as regards the causes of hurricanes, 
thunder-storms, continued rains and droughts, and 
thus we find that all the would-be prophets who 
from time to time spring up = oracularly 
announce a coming frost or fine weather, or the 
reverse, are perpetually meeting with most signal 
failures, which, however, does not deter future 
adventurers from attempting to gain a cheap tem- 
porary renown by trying their luck at a prophecy. 

The tual accumulation of facts at Green- 
wich, whether these be of an astronomical nature, 
or appertaining to the air we breathe and its subtle 
changes, is a proceeding that must eventually lead 
us on to a correct knowledge of the laws which 
govern these matters, and also keep us acquainted 
with any variations that may be occurring in the 
elements that surround us. 

The order and quietness necessary in such calcu- 
lations as those carried on at Greenwich prevent it 
from being a ‘show’ establishment, and hence 
visitors are not admitted except on special business. 
Then, however, every aid and assistance are offered 
to the student and inquirer ; the use of books and 
instruments is freely given ; and such information 
supplied as thé little spare time of those belonaing 
to the establishment enables them to afford. Thus 
a visit to or a period of study at Greenwich 
Observatory will amply repay those who wish to 
gain the latest and most accurate information on 
astronomical subjects, or to practise themselves at 
the adjustments and use of the instruments ; and to 
those who have not such opportunity, we offer 
this slight sketch of our National Observatory at 
Greenwich. 


SAVED BY ‘DOCTOR’ 


Tue episode I am going to relate occurred at a 

lace not two hundred miles from the township of 
Tieshen, Victoria, Australia. Where the exact 
locality is, I haveno intention of divulging ; but if 
any of my readers are acquainted with the part of 
the world I refer to, they will remember that there 
exists one or two large streams within the wide 
radius I have named. Beside one of these rivers 
there was standing, about twenty years ago, a hut, 
which was known at the Homestead as the Dee 
Water Station ; and it was here that my lot laced 
me as hutkeeper. I lived at the p Water 
Station for two years. 

I purpose to alter the names of all concerned in 
the tragedy I am going to relate. One of the actors 
is still living, and at this present Christmas is 
occupying a prominent position among the colonists 
of Victoria. My reasons for concealing locality and 
names will be obvious as my tale p 

If readers of the following story wish to know 
who I am, I will gratify their curiosity so far as to 
state that I was — in the north of England. 
My father was a retired tradesman. He gave 


expectations formed.of me. This night, while I 
write, I can shew nothing to prove that I ever 
succeeded in the world. I am a poor clerk, 
struggling for a bare existence, and sometimes 
struggling with a wild strong impulse to wander 
and work through the country, as I often did 
before, near the scenes of my former experience. I 
like the red sunset and the wide plains as much as 
ever; I like the glow of the sunlight among the 
gnarled queer trees; I like the rippling rays on 
the water—the waving shadowy grass of the silent 
hills—the bright still moon—the wilderness, 
away from towns; I like Australian life, but 
not among the dusty streets, or near to white 
sweltering roads. For twelve years I followed 
these —— faithfully, and enjoyed my bush- 
life ; with little profit, it is true, but with much of 
pleasure. Ali that I have to shew for all my wander- 
ings and hardships, as I write, is a long ugly scar 
across my breast, and I am going to tell you hon I 
got it. 

I remember I was sitting at the hut (the Deep 
Water Hut) one summer afternoon, looking for the 
coming of ‘ Long Mat.’ The sun was passing away 
blood-red behind a range of dim blue hills ; long 
shadows were fast spreading ; the deep water-hole 
had lost the light ; the hills behind the river were 
just tipped with a crimson glory, and stars seemed 
dropping like silver specs on the paling sky. 
lo Mat, the shepherd, was later than 

The darkness had not quite fallen before I recog- 
nised the bleating of the flock in the distance, and 
soon afterwards, the white fleeces of the sheep 
slowly appeared from out the sombre shadows of 
the trees. I had just walked inside the hut to pre- 
‘wae supper, when the quick muffled fall of a 

orse’s feet became audible. I knew the canter 
well, and came to the door to wait the arrival of 
Mr S——, the owner of the station. He galloped 
up to the hut, with a cheerful ‘Good-evening, 
Bill;’ and, as usual, came inside to ask me if I 
wanted anything, and to light his pipe. 

‘I can’t stay long with you this time, Bill, he 
said pleasantly, but with a little anxiety ; ‘the black- 
fellows are about again. I hope your gun is in 
order. Do you want any powder or lead ?’ 

‘We have quite enough,’ I replied, ‘both Mat 
and myself; but there’s no bullets; I’ll run them 
to-morrow. Mat’s rather late this evening; but the 
flock’s not far off; theyll be home in a quarter of 
an hour; I saw them past the belt before you 
came.’ 


At this instant the shadow of a man darkened, 


the door, and Mat entered. 

‘Good-evening,’ he said quietly to Mr S—— 
and myself. ‘The sheep’s feedin’ home all right, 
sir, but there’s a few missin’. One of my mar 
ewes is gone, and I can’t see two of the crawlers’ 

‘You'll pick them up to-morrow, Mat,’ replied 
the strong pleasant voice of the squatter. ‘ Bill 
says you’ve enough powder and lead. The blacks 
are about, do you know that?’ 

Without waiting for an answer, Mr S—— pro- 
ceeded to undo his horse, and was about to mount, 
when Mat (who was an American) said: ‘I guess 
you had better stop to-night, sir.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Injuns is. close up, One of the sheep I spoke of 
was § ; 

‘I heard there were black-fellows about) said 
Mr S——, delaying to mount ; ‘but the ride is 


me a fair education, but I never fulfilled the 


B 


safe enough ; I’ve got my rifle with me,’ 
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‘They’re too close,’ responded the shepherd, 
after filling a pannikin of tea, and, contrary to his 
custom, standing his gun against the table. 

We looked at him inquiringly. He kept his 
eyes wandering over and around the flocks while 
he explained : ‘ Wall, you see, sir, after seein’ the 
spear-wound in the crawler, I looked about me 

urty sharp, but couldn't see nothin’ till I was 
Teavin’ the belt there, when I sighted one of the 
varmint wrigglin’ through the like a snake. 
I was goin’ to give him a pill, but I saw another 
wriggle in his wake, and then another ; and,’ con- 
tinued the narrator, with something like a glow of 
pleased anticipation, ‘they ain’t far off now, I 
reckon.’ 

He had scarcely uttered the words when he 
lifted both hands and struck Mr S——full on the 
chest with enough force to drive him to the ex- 
treme end of the hut. At the same instant a spear 
whizzed through the open doorway, and quivered 
in the slabs behind. 

‘By gum ’—— 

More remarks were drowned by a loud quivering 
snort from the poor horse ; a moment after, and he 
rolled heavily across the hut-door, completely 
blocking up the entrance. 

Mat muttered away: ‘First-rate for us coons! 
Ye’d better bar the door, Bill. Doctor! Doctor! 
Doctor! Pst! Pst! Here, lad’ The dog lea 
on the shepherd. ‘By gum, he’ said, ‘I thought 
he was outside.’ 

By this time Mr S—— was coolly reconnoitring 
through the loopholes. He had let down the win- 
dow, and was preparing for action as unconcernedly 
as the sheghe. 

These quiet brave men inspired me with con- 
fidence, and I remember thinking, as I threw water 
on the fire, so as to extinguish all light, that the 
black-fellows had met with their match. this 
time the moon was up, and its light was ually 
growing on the landscape. At first, we could dis- 
cern the outline of the trees, and then, as the night 
gathered, the white seared between the 
shadows. There was a long time of silence. Mat, 
Mr S——, and myself had our barrels through the 
loopholes, and were closely watching for any move- 
ment outside. The convulsive shudderings of the 
horse had ceased, and there was a painful silence. 
The squatter and Mat were like two statues, and 
notwithstanding the quiet breathing of the dog 
and the croaking of } along the river, there 
seemed to me to be a frightful significance in the 
silence that was brooding above these sounds. 
Every instant I was expecting a rush from the out- 
side, but there was not a sign or sound to betray 
the presence of any enemy. The sheep were cam 
ing quietly round the hurdles. Silence—the bright 
moon—the white fleeces mingling with the colour 
of the the still shadows of the trees—the far 
black forest—the spectral tracery of the branches 
in the moonlight. e silence was terrible. One 
of the outside wethers rose and walked forward a 
few yards, then commenced stamping quickly on 
the ground. 

‘ my eyes!’ said Mat, for the first time 
breaking the silence, ‘if the “Ole Parson” ain’t 
sighted one of the niggers.’ 

The Ole Parson was a patriarch wether that 
was afflicted with the foot-rot, and usually fed on 
his knees. 

‘So he has, and, by gum, there’s a crowd: the 
whole tribe hev come to visit—Not enough in 


shade, boss,’ concluded diat, after another interval, 
and in a hard whispering tone. 

The next moment, the first report out into 
myriad echoes. A shrill death-shout followed, as 
the dark figure of a man leaped with a sudden 
force from his ambush and fell prone, gurgling out 
blood and broken words. 

‘Now, boss, said Mat, looking out, but still 
charging ; ‘ fifty yards to the right of the hurdle.’ 

Boss (Mr S——) changed the direction of his 

and fired. The human figure seemed to sink 
own so quickly, so calmly, so helplessly, that I 
felt a strange thrill of pity. 

* He’s fixed, safe as aol : let’s physic another 
or two, and maybe they’ll make tracks, again 
muttered the shepherd, in a tone of repressed 

lee. ‘Cook, why the devil don’t you shoot? 
uint round that first block to the right of the 
wattle.’ 

Looking in the direction indicated by Mat, 
whose eyes seemed everywhere, I saw the figure 
of a man partially visible against the ground. He 
was evidently sheltering himself from the other 
two guns; but owing to my silence hitherto, he 
must have been of opinion that the portion of the 
hut where I stood was unoccupied. I took steady 
aim at the black-fellow, and fired. For an instant, 
I could see nothing through the smoke, but it 
cleared almost immediately. Just as the shepherd 
said: ‘Don’t shoot again—he’s fixed,’ I saw the 
poor wretch — wildly towards the hut, and 
then falling with a dull sound. God forgive me, 
it was very like murder. This was the first life I 
had ever taken. The next thing I remember was 
Mr S—— asking me if I had run any bullets. 

* Not one,’ 

‘Have you any in the hut ?’ 

* Not one.’ 

Mat informed us that we were ‘ tree’d,’ much in 
the same way as he would tell the overseer that 
the rations were short. He quietly pulled his gun 
from the loophole, saying: ‘I’ve only one more 
pill to keep our skins whole. We'll om to trust 
to Doctor.’ 

Mat’s dog Doctor was partly a Smithfield and 
partly a Newfoundland. He had been trained by 

im to all kind of tricks. Amongst others, he 
pe took written messages to the station 
when attached to his collar, and I presumed this 
was the object Mat had in view when referring to 
him as capable of —— relief. 

‘Mister, d’ ye think you kin rite a missage in 
the dark, or by the moonlight, askin’ the hands at 
the Homes to come this way? No time to lose; 
I see the darkies dodging round the hut. Bill, 
knock away the low a of that rotten slab behind 
your bunk. Here, Doctor!’ 

The message was scrawled, and fastened to 
Doctor’s collar in little less than a minute, and the 
noble brute, who seemed to know the danger, stood 
anxiously trembling till the preparations were 
completed. 

As I before stated, the hut stood close to the 
stream, and from the rear the bank sloped abruptly 
towards the water. The American for the first 
time seemed affected. When the men fell under 
our shots, there was not the slightest change per- 
ceptible in his voice ; but the few words he spoke 
to his dog were broken and singularly soft. I'll 
be sworn there were tears in the man’s eyes. 
Everything being at last prepared, he spat on the 
dog’s muzzle, held his head close to his cheek for 
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a moment, and then pressed him quickly out of 
the hole and away down the shelving bank. 

We listened anxiously for a time, and then there 
arose a wild jabbering for a minute, the next 
instant we detected a yelp of pain. 

‘My God, said I involuntarily, ‘the Doctor’s 


8 
‘No, he arn’t, darn ye!’ aoe Mat. ‘ He’s jist 
touched, an’ no more. He’ll do it.’ 

‘He must be quick, then,’ said Mr S—— ; ‘the 
black devils have struck a light somehow, and 
they ’re going to burn us out. Look !’ 

eyes were now intently scanning the move- 
ments of the sav: through the little loopholes, 
and we saw a flaming brand whizzing through the 
air, and scattering sparks in all directions. It fell on 
the stringy bark-roof above our heads. Another 
and another came, but it did not appear to us that 
any of them had taken effect. 

By this time the black-fellows had gathered 
courage. Believing that our’ ammunition was 
expended, many of them had left cover, and might 
be seen flitting about like spectres. They 
kindled a fire some distance. off, and across its glare 
shadows were constantly falling. 

The firebrands were thrown no longer; some 
fresh mode of attack was preparing. Our suspense 
continued for a long period (nearly half an hour), 
during which time not a word was spoken by any 
of us; our sole dependence was the Doctor ; and 
if help did not soon arrive, it was certain we 
could find no escape from the demons who were 
trying to compass our destruction. 

‘ Now, look slick, whispered Mat. ‘I see their 
game; they’re goin’ to give us fits. How’s the 
moon ? well aback of the hut, I guess. Bill, stick 
your cabbage-tree on a * anit and hold it at the 
open window when I tell you. I'll jist go out, and 
bid them good-evening. Don’t bar the door after 
me, mister, but when I shew them my heels, open 
it. You see we can’t spare ammunition.’ 

While speaking, Mat unbarred the door; he 
sli out noiselessly as he concluded the sentence. 

h the slabs he said to me: ‘ D’ ye see that 
divel with the blazin’ log? When he gits close to 
the wattle, open the window, and prop up the 
pillow. Take care of their spears yourself.’ 

As soon as the black-fellow came to the point 
indicated, I opened the long little shutter with 
some noise, and held up the dummy. In a moment 
adozen spears passed through the aperture, and I 
let the window fall, as though one of us was 
mortally wounded. 

There was a wild shout without. At this time 
the black-fellow who carried the log was within a 
few yards of the hut, and I heard Mat preparing for 
his move outside. Looking out as quickly as I 
could, I had just time to see his tall fi emerge 
beyond the shade, as the but-end of his gun fell 
crashing on the unprotected head of the fire-bearer. 
The door was opened as Mat turned; it required 
but one or two bounds to take him to the door, but 
the savages were too quick for him with their spears. 
He staggered through the entrance, and fell just as 
he cleared the threshold. ' 

‘Caught in the thigh, I guess, he exclaimed, as he 
slowly recovered himself, and painfully struggled 
to the window. ‘Don’t mind the spear, he 


remarked to me as I approached him ; ‘it’s better 
as it is, till help comes. : 
‘If it ever does, thought I. 


disastrous effect, for the black-fellows seemed to 
conclude at once that our ammunition was all 
expended, and they thronged round the hut with- 
out caring to shelter themselves. 

In a short time the crackling of flames on the roof 
put an end to all our doubts, The hut was on fire, 
and there was nothing left for us but an attempt 
to dash out and clear the aborigines. I proposed 
this, but Mr S——-would not try it without Mat, 
and underneath the Nesing roof, with clubbed guns, 
we grimly awaited the final attack. The American’s 
rifle rested in the loophole where he had first taken 
up his position. 

‘There’s the worst of them,’ Mat said, looking 
along his weapon ; ‘he’s coming up with a log to 
stave the door. He’ll never do it;’ and our last 
bullet brought down the ringleader. 

There was consternation and a hurried consul- 
tation. After a lapse of about five minutes, the 
whole force of the besiegers rushed shrieking on 
our little garrison. A moment’s surge outside, and 
the door fell back as Mr S——’s gun swung on the 


had | crowding savages with terrific force, felling two of 


the foremost like oxen. I remember a wild struggle 
with Sie | ang _ fists. a mage the — 
towered above their opponents like giants, i 
with terrible energy. Two Pack: fellows ad foroed 
me to the ground; one was shortening his 

of the spear to drive it through my body, when 
felt a gush of blood spouting over my face and 
chest, just as the savage fell on me mortally 
wounded. Then I remember a hurrah outside, and 
the cracking of rifles. 

‘That was a good back-handed blow, boss,’ said 
Mat faintly ; ‘I guess the cook’s got another squeak. 
D’ ye hear that? Hooray! owed the Doctor 
id do it. Darn ye for a cuss!’ said he with renewed 
energy ; ‘take that ;’ and I heard the dull sound 
of another blow, and a low moan of pain as the 
station-hands rushed in. 

Mat was terribly gashed, but not mortally 
wounded. Not so Mr S——-; he fainted as Mat 
spoke his few words of praise. 

We were all conveyed to the home station. 
Mr S—— was buried before the week was out. 
Mat soon recovered ; he is now one of the wealthiest 
men in the colony. I—well, I have a large scar 
across my breast. 


PLAIN-WORK. 

‘THANK goodness, Lizzie! you were taught to 
work.’ ; 

My husband is constantly repeating this senti- 
ment to me, and I decidedly agree with him that it 
is a great cause for thankfulness. I may say in 
passing, that I don’t believe I should ever have 
married my husband at all if I had not been able 
to work, for one of his very first questions to me 
upon our becoming acquainted, was as to what 
occupation I took most pleasure in, and upon my 
answering ‘ Plain-work,’ a pleased smile came over 
his face. From that moment, he has since con- 
fessed to me, he made up his mind that I should 
be his wife. I am now the mother of a large 
family, with constant demands upon my needle, 
and what I should do, if I had not early acquired 
the use of it, I cannot think. I make a point of 
teaching my own girls as soon as ever they become 


old enough to handle their needles, and if they 
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don’t all turn out good plain-workers, it certainly 
won't be my fault. 

I look upon occupation as the true secret of 
happiness, and surely there is no occupation so 
well suited to a woman, whether she is the wife 
of a gentleman or a labourer, as needle-work. I 
would encourage the taste for it as early as possible 
in a girl, as I think it has such an influence for 
good on her character, in making her womanly and 
sensible. It has also the effect of producing tidy 
habits, for no girl, who can thoroughly use her 
needle, will be content to go about the house with 
her frock torn or a rip in her petticoat ; but upon 
the first appearance of a hole, she will sit down, 
and carefully mend it. When still quite young, 
she works for her doll; a little older, for some 
poor child in the village, or her own younger 
brothers and sisters. In either case, she is learning 
to be loving and kind, and the habit of working 
for others and being useful is good for her. 

You wish probably to fit your daughter for her 
future career in life, and you naturally look for- 
ward to her marriage as the aim and object of your 
most ardent desires, I know I do, with regard to 
my own girls, for,,being a happy married woman 
myself, I cannot bear the idea of their becoming 
old maids. Well, if you want her to marry, and 
you desire to train her to be a good wife, teach her 
to work ; you are laying the foundation of much 
future happiness, and her husband will bless you 
for it. Say she marries a man not too well off, 
who is constantly engaged in his profession, and 
she is in consequence forced to spend many hours 
of her dy alone. This is very trying to her at 
first, fresh from a happy home and the bosom of a 
large family. She turns to her needle as her 
companion and solace during her husband’s absence, 
and finds her greatest interest and pleasure in 
working for him. She keeps his clothes in good 
repair, and he never finds his socks in holes, 
or ‘his shirts minus their buttons. Very likely— 
and happy I consider it for her if it is so—his 
wedding outfit may have been small. In that case, 
she can employ herself in making him a new set 
of shirts ; whilst her odd moments may be profit- 
ably spent in knitting him a set of warm socks 
against the coming winter. Depend upon it, he 
will never find any shirts that fit him so well, or 
any socks so comfortable, as those made for him by 
his wife during the early days of their married life, 
This gives her so much occupation during her day, 
that she has no time to be dull or discontented. 
She gladly puts away her work when she expects 
her husband’s return, and she meets him with a 
cheerful smile, being happy in her own mind, 
and feeling that she has been praiseworthily 
engaged. She is also ready to enter into his 
interests and pursuits, in which she finds an agree- 
able relaxation. 

Then there’s the coming baby to work for. 
What mother does not remember the delights of 
working for her first me ad The care and thought 
bestowed first upon purchasing the materials, then 
— cutting them out to the best advantage, 
followed by many months of happy employment 
in making them up. The little articles, when 


finished, are carefully put away in a drawer set 
aside for the p and bunches of lavender are 
placed amongst them. 

The first baby is born, and others follow, 
and the cares of a family come rapidly upon your 
child. She now feels the real use of her needle, 
and she learns to thank you accordingly for the 
pains you took with her. Not only can she sew 
well, but she knows how to cut out; and she has 
such a first-rate eye, from long practice, that she 
can take her — from the shop-windows. 
She makes the use of her powers of observa- 
tion. That which makes men coe oe 
doctors, engineers, literary-men, artists, and natural- 
ists, makes her aan chinvoatiin In her own 
line, she is not to be beaten. Perhaps she is a 
little proud of her talent, but she uses it to good 
advantage, and her husband has the comfort of 
seeing his children well clothed, and of finding his 
bills comparatively small. Constant practice has 
also given her a capital knowledge of the value of 
materials, and she understands thoroughly the 
textures of different cotton, linen, and woollen 
fabrics, so that it would be very difficult to impose 
upon her. 

I have taken it for granted that your daughter 
marries a poor man, as poor ‘men unfortunately 
predominate in this world, and it is always as well 
to be pre for the worst. But her husband 
may be rich, or, at all events, well enough off to 
render it unnecessary that his wife should be a 
slave to her needle. You will still find that you 
have done your girl no injury by imposing upon 
her the early habit of using that instrument. 
You have, at all events, given her the power 
of superintending her servants, and seeing that 
their work is properly done; and she will not 
so easily be taken in by her dressmaker, or 
trampled upon by her nurse, who will soon find 
out that ‘missis’ knows how to work for her own 
children, and will respect her accordingly. 

But supposing that your daughter does not 
marry at a, still her Seoedeiae of plain-work 
will not be thrown away upon her. If left poorly 
off, she has her own clothes to make and mend, 
and if not, surely there are plenty of claims upon 
her. There is her more fortunate sister, who 
married young, and is now a widow, with six 
children on her hands—think of the comfort and 
use her needle may be to them! Then her 
brothers are most of them married with families, 
and Aunt Susan’s work is invaluable. If she has 
no brothers or sisters, but is left entirely alone 
in the world, and so well off that she does not 
require to work for herself, let her turn to the 
poor, and give them the use of her needle; she 
will certain! y find a never-ending field amongst 
them. By the time she has worked for all the 
babies in the parish, and hel the mothers 
about the clothes for the elder children, she 
will find she has occupation enough for her 
— to keep her mind happy and interested, 
and to prevent her from dwelling upon her own 
loneliness. She can also spend some time profit- 
ably in instructing the tae in the village-school 
how to cut out and sew. The ignorance upon these 
points in some schools is perfectly lamentable. I 
took a nursery-maid for my eighth baby straight 
from a national school. She was a fine healthy 
girl of sixteen. It will hardly be credited that 
she could not hold her needle properly! She 
doubled it up in her hand, and pubes { it into her 
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in vain to teach her by every means in my power, 
but if the knack of holding the needle is not 
learned in early life, it is rarely acquired after- 
wards. Although so very awkward about her 
work, that girl had been taught to crochet 
ridiculous watch-pockets, and to knit impossible 
babies’ shoes, with such wonderful pointed toes, 
that no infant I ever saw could get his feet into 
them. At length I was obliged to part with her on 
this account, though a tidy, active girl, and satis- 
factory in many ways. She is not the only case I 
have had in my house of ignorance on the subject 
of plain-work. Some of my servants have been 
able to sew well enough, but have not had the 
remotest idea of cutting-out and placing their 
work. I have often thought, if I had only time to 
spare, how much I should like to teach the rising 
generation the little I myself know of the art of 
plain-work. 

In these days of sewing-machines, —— think 
much less of needle-work than they did formerly. 
I don’t approve of sewing-machines myself. My 
husband accuses me of being jealous of them, but 
in this he is unjust to me. I don’t approve of 
them simply because I think that the work pro- 
duced from them—though I grant that the stitches 
may be regular enough—cannot be compared to 
good hand-work, icularly when employed upon 
fine materials, I have seen machine-work in every 
stage, and from the very best sewing-machines, and 
I never could consider it equal to good hand-work. 
I feel convinced in my own mind that sewing- 
machines will have their day, and that when that 
day is over, plain-work done by hand will be at as 
high a premium again as ever. Even pillow-lace 
is now gradually recovering the place it once 
occupied in public estimation, and from which it 
was temporarily ousted by lace produced from that 
unutterable abomination, the machine, and which 
used to be called ‘ Nottingham lace. 

I acknowledge machine-work may be all very 
well for cloth clothes, and useful in families where 
there are many boys; but my ten children are 
mostly girls, and I don’t at all covet a machine. 
My aboot offers me one periodically, and I as 
often refuse it. I could not bear to have one in 
the house, it would be going so entirely against 
my own principles. 

It is most important, when a girl is learning to 
work, that great care should be taken with her to 

revent her from acquiring bad habits ; such habits, 
f mean, as clicking her needle with her thimble, 

inning her work to her knee, biting the end of 

er thread, and sticking her needle into the front 
of her dress. These habits once gained will prob- 
ably stick to her all her life, and she will find the 
greatest difficulty in overcoming them. It is there- 
fore advisable that she should be taught to work by 
her mother, rather than be left to the instruction of 
servants. A ladylike manner of working is essential, 
and should be carefully cultivated, for work may 
be executed both neatly and rapidly without the 
acquirement of any of these vulgar peculiarities. 
A great point to be learned connected with plain- 
work, and one that I consider quite indispensable, 
is the art of cutting-out accurately and without 
waste of material. Far too little importance is 
attached to that branch of work, and many women 
ge to their graves without acquiring it, having been 

ependent all their lives upon their servants or 
some kind friend for having their work cut out 
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work in the most extraordinary manner. I tried | and placed for them. When this is the case, ladies 


are apt to be too much under the thumb of their 
ladies’ maids or nurses, who are not slow to profit 
by their own superior knowledge, and domineer 
over their mistresses accordingly. 

Where there are a number of the same articles of 
clothing to be made, it is advisable to cut out one 
garment first, being careful to take the pattern in 
paper, and to ee it before cutting out the 
rest of the materi By this means an opinion 
can be formed as to whether it fits properly, and 
any necessary alterations may be made. The other 
articles may then be cut out all together, care 
being taken to pin the separate parts together, to 
avoid their being mislaid, or any mistakes made. 
It is no doubt essential that sewing should be 
neatly done, but I think this need not be achieved 
at the entire expense of all rapidity of execution. 
It really is perfectly ludicrous to see some women 
at their work. They look at each stitch when 
completed, and give it a little approving pat with 
the top of the thimble ; and at this rate, though the 


y | neatness of the work may be undeniable, still so 


little is accomplished that it is hardly worth the 
trouble of doing it at all. Method in plain-work is 
also highly necessary, and much time and labour 
may be spared by keeping all the materials in their 
proper places. If every article when done with is 
put away carefully, it is sure to be forthcoming 
when again required. Thus, there is no time 
wasted in searching for a missing reel of cotton, or 
hunting up a pair of scissors. The cleanliness of 
the work 1s also thereby kept unimpaired. 

The greatest care should be taken with the pieces 
of broken needles, which are too apt to be left care- 
lessly about the floor, and which are most danger- 
ous, especially when there are any young children 
in the house. I must confess, and I do it with 
shame, that there was a time when I was not as 
careful as I am now. I never shall forget my 
husband’s indignation upon coming into my rooni 
one day, where our second baby was crawling about 
on the ground, at finding a piece of a broken needle 
in her hand, quite ready to be put into her mouth. 
I think he was more angry with me then than he 
had ever been before during our married life. It 
was ~~ | a good lesson to me, for I have been 
most careful ever since, and I'll trouble him, or 
anybody else, to find a broken needle about m 
carpet now. Waste should be carefully avoid 
both with regard to ends of cotton mm | pieces of 
material, The scraps of the latter which are too 
small to be of any use, instead of being left 
littered about the room, should be thrown into a 
waste-basket, to be cleared by the housemaid, and 
the larger pieces should be tidily put away. The 
time will probably come when they will be 
required for some purpose or other ; and if pinned 
up in a tight bundle, they will not occupy much 
space in a drawer or basket kept for the purpose. 

I trust I have not ridden my hobby to death, 
nor worn out the patience of my readers, but it is 
a subject the importance of which I strongly feel. 
It must not, however, be supposed that I advocate 
the cultivation of work to the exclusion of more 
intellectual pursuits, or that I wish to take the 
bread from the mouth of my poorer sister. I 
consider a thorough knowledge of the science of 
plain-work to be essential to every woman, be she 
rich or poor, and that in it she will always find a 
sphere of usefulness. It will, if cultivated, turn 
out for her own benefit, and the comfort and 
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happiness of those around her, and surely it shall 
be said of her that ‘Her children arise up, and 
call her blessed ; her husband also, and he praiseth 
her.’ 


IN WESTMINSTER CLOISTERS. 


Tue complete disappearance, so sudden that it 
amounts to venti, of a London crowd in 
a thunder-storm, is a question which, if pro- 
pounded to the as they have certainly 
not as yet satisfactorily explain To answer 
‘Cabs, is to make a very insufficient reply, besides 
opening another difficult inquiry, namely : Where 
do the cabs get to under the like circumstances ? 
and besides, the class of people I have in my mind 
cannot afford to hire vehicles ; much less are they 
in a position to obtain shelter by the device of 
ordering luncheon at some neighbouring hotel, or 
relays of Neapolitan ices at the pastry-cook’s ; and 
yet, hey presto! no sooner does the rain begin to 
‘thud’ upon the umbrellas of the few who possess 
such things, than those who have none efface them- 
selves, or if they do remain, become invisible. 
Bishop Berkeley himself has not attempted an 
explanation of this phenomenon. I venture to 
think, however, that I myself have hit upon the 
solution of it. I think I can tell why the con- 
stituent parts of a London mob, who would be 
looked upon with great suspicion if they ventured 
to solicit shelter of any householder, yet manage to 
find it in cases where their betters get wet through. 
Such assemblies are mainly local, and those who 
—— them know exactly whither to fly ; while 
to the mere roughs and vagabonds, all places in 
London where a roof is offered gratuitously to the 
general public is as familiar—nay, alas! much 
more so—than a household word. 

London people of Fashion know scarcely any- 
thing of the great town in which they live ; and 
if it were not for country cousins, who insist 

m being taken to see the Tower and St 
Paul’s, Guildhall and Westminster Abbey, the 
q ctable classes’ would be almost as ignorant. 
Until it became the head-quarters of the cattle- 
show, Islington was probably unknown to ninety- 
nine persons out of every hundred in South 
Kensington ; and before the Exhibition arose 
in the latter locality, the inhabitants of Islington 
were equally ill-informed concerning Brompton. 
To myself, who live in Bayswater, the city of 
Westminster is not a whit better known than 
that of Pisa. The Houses of Parliament and the 
Abbey are in the one, and the Leaning Tower 
in the other ; and there my information ends in 
both cases. Consequently, when the first drops of 
the thunder-storm of the 11th of July last, caught 
me in the act of giving my vote at the polling- 
booth, beneath the shadow of Westminster Abbey, 
I congratulated myself that the sacred fane was so 
close by, wherein, as ‘an umbrella Christian,’ as 
Mr Spurgeon designates any gentleman who 
enters a church during rain, I might crave shelter ; 
for otherwise, I should not have known where to 
hide my unprotected head, and especially the 
four-and-twenty-shilling hat that was set _— it. 

‘It’s no use you’re a-pushing for the Habbey,’ 
observed a non-elector, as I made my way towards 
that sanctuary through the already fast dwindlin 
crowd : ‘ they won’t have nobody that’s for Mr Mil 
in there—not if they knows it.’ And whether actu- 
ated by that illiberal sentiment or not, I found that 


the authorities had indeed locked the gate. There 
was nothing for it but to follow the fleeting forms 
of what, two minutes ago, had been a great assem- 
blage, and thereby I found myself, for the first time 
in my life, in Westminster cloisters. The Abbey I 
had often visited, but I was not even aware of the 
existence of this sombre quadrangle, with its railed- 
in carpet of green, which, if not the most cheerful, 
seems certainly the coolest spot in all London, 
It was evidently also new to at least one of those 
who, like myself, had sought refuge in it from the 
storm. 

* Bless my body!’ exclaimed he, ‘ why, if there 
isn’t parties buried here!’ The observation, 
although not grammatically correct, was a just one ; 
for the person who made it—a young journeyman 
bricklayer, as I judged by his appearance—pointed 
to an effigy in the pavement, a , ame in bas-relief, 
with a broken nose, and doubtless only preserved 
from more extensive damage by,the projection of a 
stone bench, which partially covered it. 

‘“ Vitalis Habbas” (for he could read with little 
difficulty, and probably quite as well as Vitalis), 
“1082.” Well, that’s a funny name, too; but 
there, a in those days always did have odd 
names, ’ve noticed it on tombs and suchlike 
before now. Eh? 

The journeyman bricklayer appealed so unmis- 
takably to me, that I was o liged to say something. 
‘It’s Latin, said I. ‘He was Abbot of Westminster 
in William the Conqueror’s time.’ 

‘Then why didn’t they lay the old gent. in the 
Abbey itself?’ 

‘Really, replied I, ‘I am a stranger here like 
yourself ; and do not know how to answer that 

uestion. It does not signify to Vitalis much, by 
this time.’ 

‘Not a button, sir,’ rejoined my new acquaint- 
ance, with a burst of sympathy. ‘It’s all the same, 
as the saying is, a hun years hence ; and this 
here party, why he was put here near eight hundred 
years ago. Now, for my part, I don’t care what’s 
done with me when I’m gone. If the doctors want 
me, let me go to the doctors—then, perhaps, I shall 
be of some good ; or, if the land wants me—what 
they calls bone-manure—well, then, I’m quite 
agreeable to be spread on the land. 

‘I perceive, said I—and I am afraid rather 
| frigidly—‘ that you are a philosopher.’ 

* No, sir, returned he simply ; ‘on the contrairey, 
I’m only a hard-working labouring-man, as tries to 
_ do my duty—which at present it’s scaffold-building ; 
| but we’ve knocked off early this afternoon, on 
account of the voting—and I thought there was no 
offence in asking a question.’ 

‘None whatever, said I, feeling considerably 
ashamed of my unnecessary hauteur. ‘Now the rain 
| is over, this place is being rapidly deserted, and if 
| you like to explore it with me, I shall be very glad. 

ere are more abbots, you see, lying where these 
people have been standing—it’s no wonder their 
effigies are so worn away—(islebertus Crispinus, 
Laurentius, Gervasius de Blois. The names of these 
holy men, if not miraculously preserved, must have 
been restored; for look at the memorial tablets on 
the walls, how chipped and illegible they have 
become through time and neglect, and how defaced 
by irreverent people scribbling their stupid 
initials.’ 
| *Here’s a new un, though!’ exclaimed my com- 
| panion, with the air of a discoverer—a very little 
| un, and all brass. “ Rev. Lord John”’ 
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‘My good man,’ cried I, ‘ take care what you are 
about! That’s a gentleman’s door-plate. He is 
not dead—he lives there. The dignitaries of the 
Abbey have all got houses in these cloisters, doubt- 
less. Your eyes are younger than mine; what is 
yonder inscription high up on the wall, “In 
Memory of ”’—— 

‘In M of her particular obedience ;” that’s 
all that can seen, sir; and “erected by her 
mother.” It would have been better,” added the 
journeyman bricklayer with a grin, ‘if it had been 
put up by a husband, would it not? although as 
to that, I’ve got a wife myself as is a deal better 
than most,’ 

‘None of your scandals, sir, against the sex, 
rejoined I; ‘here lies “the pious, discreet, and loving 
wife” —what would you have ?—“ of one of the gentle- 
men of His Majesty's Chapel Royal.” 

‘ Ay, they do pile it up upon tombstones, surely. 
Why, just read what is said here about this gentle- 
man, as looks for all the world like a big five-shil- 
ling piece.’ 

‘It’s a medallion, said I, ‘and doubtless of some 

t+ man. Let us hear what they say of him.’ 

‘Reader. If thou art a Briton, behold this Stone 
with reverence and regret. Here lie the remains of 
Daniel Pulteney; the kindest Relation, the truest 
Friend, the warmest Patriot, the worthiest Man. He 
exercised Virtues in this Age sufficient to have dis- 
tinguished men in the best. Sagacious nature, 
Industrious by habit, Inquisitive with art, he gained 
a complete knowledge of the interests of Britain, 
foreign and domestic, in most the backward fruit of 
tedious Experience, in him the earliest acquisition 
of an undissipated youth.’ 

‘Dear me,’ observed my companion, a 
blue and white handkerchief out of his cap, and 
rubbing his forehead, ‘but this is hard work. It’s 
all in capitals. I’m glad he was Inquisitive, else 
he would have been more like an hangel than a 
= Would you like to hear more p a him, 

‘Skip the next forty lines of the catalogue of his 
virtues,’ said I, ‘and let me hear the finish, 

‘Gentle, humane, disinterested, beneficent, he created 
no enemies on his own account. Firm, determined, 
inflexible, he feared none he could create in the 
cause of Britain. Reader, in this misfortune of thy 


much private worth is a public calamity—Well, I 
never, concluded my friend in flannels. ‘Why, 
they couldn’t have gone much further if he’d been 
the Duke of Wellington. I’m an ignorant man 
myself, sir, but I should like to know what Mr 
Daniel Pulteney did for us in particular’ 

‘ He lived in the auspicious reign of Queen Anne, 
returned I gravely, still quoting from this modest 
epitaph, ‘and also in that of the most excellent 

rince George I.—There was a William Pulteney, 
Earl of Bath, but I never even so much as heard 
of Mr Daniel. How much more tender and touch- 
ing, as well as true, is this simple tablet: Jane 
Inster: dear childe: Oct. 7, 1688. Nothing else 
but those few words, but what a tale they tell! 
That was but a few weeks before the great English 
Revolution, when most men’s minds were excited 
and disturbed enough; and yet I dare say the 
— of this poor child thought of their little 

ane a vast deal more than either of King James 
or King William,’ i 
‘True, sir, true. We lost a little one ourselves a 


country, lament thy own, for know the loce of so) B 


some money for its tombstone.—Jane Lister: dear 
childe.—Ay, I shall bring her here to look at that.’ 
It was astonishing to see the quiet that stole 
over my mercurial companion as he spoke these 
words. 

‘Here is another record of an untimely death,’ 
said I, not wishing to seem to observe the r 
fellow teo curiously: ‘To the Memory of Sir John 
Kemp, Bart., a youth who, to a graceful person, 
added such purity of manners, sweetness of temper, 
and pleasantness of conversation, as delighted and 
endeared him to all his acquaintance. Having passed 
through Westminster School with improvement and 
applause, he was about to prosecute his studies at one 
of the universities, and dad it pleased the Divine 
Being to have granted him length of days) he would 
probably have reflected that lustre upon Birth and 
Title which so many are content to borrow from them. 
But Death was permitted to blast the.hopes conceived 
of him ere he had attained the age of 17 years, on the 
17th of January 1771, This tablet is erected by two 
of his young frends who loved and lament him, 

‘I like that, said my companion cheerfully, 
‘except that it’s a little fine. It’s always sad 
when a young chap is cut off like that ; although, 
to be sure, he must have gone before this anyhow.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered I, ‘and his two young friends 
must have followed him long since, doubtless no 
longer young. Perhaps he was the most fortunate 
of the three—Here lies Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, 
look you, who died stabbed and strangled. And 
here, in much worse case, I fear, poor Tom Brown 
—but I dare say you have never heard of him’ 

‘Not unless he’s the gent. as is standing for 
Lambeth,’ observed my companion simply. 

‘No, unhappily, he was quiie pores oom sort of 
writer. A man who misused great gifts—And 
close beside him I read Aphra Behn. I wish we 
could transpose a few of Mr Daniel Pulteney’s 
virtues, since he has so many to spare, to the 
account of those two sinful mortals. I wonder 
how many persons are aware that these once 
famous wits lie in Westminster cloisters. For 
literature, this secluded nook may almost rival 
Poets’ Corner. The gentleman in medallion—only 
half-a-crown as compared with the last so honoured 
—is Bonnel Thornton, a writer who was thought 
very highly of in his own day. And here is Mrs 
racegirdle, the most famous actress of her time, 
with whose grace and beauty all London rang for 


years. There is nothing sadder than to think of 
such things over the tomb of her who once pass 
them. Where be now her dark eyes, and hair of 


golden brown ?” 

‘Ay, true. And was she a bad un too, sir?’ 
inquired my companion with pathos. ‘ Actresses 
have more temptations, poor things, I’ve heard, 
than other women-folk.’ 

‘ Anne Bracegirdle was an excellent and virtuous 
woman,’ said I, ‘and does not need our charity. 
Close beside her lies the mother of the great and 
correct Joseph Addison, of whom we may surel 
entertain good hopes. Also, without doubt, of Mr 
John Catley, since he was sacrist under five deans. 
Here, too, are more sacrists: I am afraid we are 
getting a little local.’ 

‘ Here’s one as smells of the shop,’ observed my 
friend, who had exhibited all the interest of a Dry- 
asdust in deciphering the various tablets ; ‘but it 
seems to me very queer spelling,’ 

‘You are quite nght,’ said I; ‘and the composi- 


while ago, did my wife and me, and we are saving 
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With diligence and trost most exemplary, 

Did Wiu1aM LAvReEnceE serve a Prebendary : 
And for his Paines now past, before not lost, 
Gain'd this Remembrance at his Master's cost. 


O read these Lines againe; you seldome find 

A Servant faithfull, and a Master kind. 
Short-Hand he wrote: his Flowre in prime did fade, 
And h Death Short Hand of him hath made. 
Well he Nv’ bers, and well mesur’d Land ; 
Thvs doth he now that Grovnd where on you stand 
Wherein he lyes 80 Geometricall : 

Art maketh some, but thvs will Natvre all. 


The strangeness of this epitaph lay in its own 
conceits and style; but a little way on was a more 
modern tablet, the singularity of which was due to 
the stonemason. He had run one line of his text 
into the other, and thereby reversed its meaning. 


But now he is dead can I bring him back again? I shall 
Go to him, but he shall not return to me. 


Here, too, was rather a strangely-arranged but 
pathetic Latin epitaph : 
Optima 
Optima, conjux 
Maria, Vale, Resurgemus. 
And next to it another classical tablet to the 
industrious Ephraim Chambers : 


Multis pervulgatus, 
Paucis notus, 
Qui vitam inter lucem et umbram, 
Nee eruditus, nec idiota, 
Literis deditus transegit, sed ut homo 
Qui humani nihil a se alienum puta. 
Vita simul et laboribus functus, 
Tic requiescere voluit. 


Presently, beneath a bust of the engraver William 
Woollet, we come upon a wonderful allegory 
which some kind soul had been good enough to 
explain, as follows: The genius of Engraving hand- 
ing down to posterity the works of Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and Architecture, while Fame is distributing 
them over the four quarters of the Globe. 

* Do you like that, inquired I of my naive and 
outspoken friend. 

‘ Well, sir, perhaps I should like it better if I 
mnewed which was which, was his very sensible 
reply. 

When we came to Dr Buchan’s tablet, author of 
the Domestic Medicine, and had exchanged an 
obvious reflection respecting the insufficiency of 
drugs and the vanity of science, we found that we 
had completed the quadrangle—we had circeum- 
ambulated the place of tombs. At this point my 
journeyman bricklayer remembered that his guid- 
wife would be waiting tea for him, a meal which, 
when accompanied, as in the present case, with 
what he denominated by a curious ellipsis ‘srimps,’ 
he assured me he made a point of never missing. We 
therefore parted, with mutual expressions of good- 
will. But 1, for my part, determined to explore 
the cloisters further, for I hungered for more quaint 
memorial stones, as though they had been Digestive 
Tablets. Nor did I toil in vain. As I wandered 
about the shady nooks and quiet corners, in which 
if the dead found no ‘ snug lying,’ the living seemed 
to have established themselves in very comfortable 
quarters, I came upon a little square, in the very 
heart of the ancient place, to which the roar of 
the city could not penetrate, nor even the solemn 
peal of the great organ, the waves of which 


had hitherto flowed in upon us at intervals, and 
whose ebb had left the silence more profound ; no 
sound seemed ever to have reached the spot save 
the voice of Time, in the chiming of-the quarters 
and the booming of the hours fom the unseen 
Abbey clock: it was the very haunt of quietness 
and ancient peace. Here, all alone, as though he 
shunned the companionship even of his brethren 
the Departed, was still one dead man laid; and a 
lonely tablet on the blank old wall thus quaintly 
told the story of his death : 


In Memory of Mr Thomas Smith of Ernly-Lovet, 
in the County of Worcester, and Bach. of Arts, late of 
Ch. Ch., Oxford, who through y* spotted vaal of ye 
small-pox rendred a Pure and Vnspotted soul to God. 
Expecting but not fearing Death, weh ended his days, 
March 10th, An. Dom. 166}. Aitatis sue 27. 

The virtues which in his short life were shewn 
Have equalled been by few, surpassed by none. 


AN AUTUMN SUNDAY. 


Tae marbled sky is bright and cold; 
The trees a sunset colour wear ; 
The brook gleams like a band of steel ; 
Dead leaves are scattering through the air. 


The clouds have smouldered all away— 
The sky is pure and crystalline ; 

The thrush is singing on the elm ; 
The yellow leaves with raindrops shine. 


No hollow sound of flail, no shout 
From uplands ; not a wagon drones 
And drumbles down the leafy lanes, 
With sun and shadow barred in zones. 


A Sabbath calm, intense and deep, 
Pervades the region round ; no cry 
From sheepfold ; nor do ploughmen call, 
Rending with brazen shout the sky. 


Only a tinkle, faint and low, 

Like chimes that sound through pleasant dreams ; 
The church-bells answer from the downs 

Louder, then low as rippling streams. 


The yellow leaves sift slowly down 
»Athwart the sunshine and the gloom ; 
Yet, still the buds are ripening, 
And all the ivy is in bloom. 


The Romance of Tue CiyFFakps or CiyFrE, now 
Jinished, will be followed, on the 6th of January 1866, 
by another Or1GINnat SERIAL TALE, entitled 


MIRK ABBEY. 


The Extra Christmas Number of Chambers’s 
Journai, namely, 
WAITING FOR THE HOST, 
May be had of all Booksellers. 
Price Threepence. 
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